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and yet dangerous discussion, filling the mind of
Reformers out of doors with the idea that the measure
\vould never do.

On the 1st of March, 1831, Lord John Russell
made his opening statement of the Government's
proposals on the subject of Parliamentary Reform.
Nothing could be more clear, more comprehensive,
and in its way more eloquent than Russell's speech
on that great occasion. The speech is even now a
most interesting and a most important historical
document. There is not, perhaps, anywhere to be
found in our parliamentary records an exposition so
complete and yet so concise of the reforms which it
proposed to introduce and of the anomalies and the evils
which it proposed to abolish. It seems hard now to
understand how a State which at one time possessed a
full understanding of the principle of a representative
government and a system which very fairly corre-
sponded with that principle should have come in the
process of generations to lose all the reality of con-
stitutional government, and to sink into a condition
of things which was but the burlesque of a represen-
tative system. Russell's speech made it clear that
this was the fact, and made it clear also how the fact
had come to be in existence. " The ancient constitu-
tion of our country," said Lord John Russell in his
opening sentences, " declares that no man should be
taxed for the support of the State who has not con-
sented by himself or by his representative to the
imposition of those taxes." This, of course, is the
keynote of the whole principle of representative
government. It is not meant to be understood, as